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THE TATLER PLAY-BILL AND THE TATLER. 


[Our readers may have seen in Saturday’s paper an 
announcement of a new publication, called ‘ The Tatler 
Play-Bill’ We extract the following explanatory article 
from the first number, published yesterday, as equally 
belonging to the readers of ‘ The Tatler.’] 


* What’s in a name.’—SHAKSPEARE. 

CompininG as we do a fair quantity of literary matter, an- 
ticipated in part from the pages of the Tutler, we 
should have been warranted in assuming a name of more 
pretension than the one adopted; but we have been 
mainly influenced by a desire to be explicit, and are will- 
ing that the purchaser of our play-bill should receive 
whatever good things he may find besides, as so much 
thrown into the bargain. Inthe Tatler itself, the inten- 
tion of the original proprietors was the reverse, but the 
effect of the arrangement, as to the playbill part of the 
publication, fell short of their expectations, chiefly be- 
cause they forgot that play-gocrs and readers are not 
identical, and that such as did not care about reading 
would have been better pleased merely by having their 
usual play-bill improved. This is what is intended to be 
done in the present publication; and in the future num- 
bers of the 7aéler, therefore, the literary matter will be 
increased, and the play-bil!s contracted in proportion. By 
these means we expect to please both classes of pur- 
chasers; the mere reader will not be annoyed by a page 
of (imperfect) information, which he does not want, and 
the play goer, who prefers one page of reading to two, 
will find the 7utler Play-lill enough for his relish, and 
the information he really desires in a more perfect form. 
t No, 521,! 











SPINSTERS AND BACHELORS. 


Few have paid a higher compliment to marriage than 
Dr Johnson, who declared even unhappy union prefer- 
able to celibacy. I argue from this, that the Doctor 
held the very contentions of social life to be more desir- 
able than a state of unexcited loneliness. Perhaps he is 
right ; for we must take into consideration, that no con- 
jugal asociation, however hostile, is all storms, and that 
it is better to brave a tempestuous sea, than brood over a 
stagnant pool. 

But society has long paradoxically indulged in sarcasm 
against the marriage state, but yet more against those 
that have fa'led to enter it. The jokes in both cases are 
absolutely threadbare, and people are at last becoming a 
little ashamed of their worn-out wit upon matrimony. 
The old maid and the old bachelor, however, have not 
yet seceived the benefit of the better manners, if not the 
better sense of society; they are held as a mark for the 
shafts of ridicule, which the heedless hand sends forth, 
regardless how it may rankle. Sarcasm, like slander, 
when brought into the fair field of argument, soon shows 
it has no weapons of proof; it therefore, like the Turks 
of ancient days, never ventures into close fight, but, 
flinging its poisoned arrows from afar, ‘ venom, not 
valor, inflicts death on those they strike.’ 

Political economists seem to regard marriage as a nc- 
cessary evil, to be deferred as long as possible ; poets 
and philosophers, a natural good, that cannot be snatched 
too soon, If the science of distributing wealth was as 
much studied and as well understood as the science of 
producing it, nature might safely be consulted, and the 
old adage, ‘ the more the merrier,’ realized. But while 
the grand object is to increase capitaf, not happiness, the 
stream of natural affection, like the waters of a canal, 
must submit to be interrupted by locks that, in some 
places, raise it above, and in others leave it Jelow its 
level. Now that political economy has become an object 
of interest to an enlarged female mind, a new light of 
hope breaks in upon me. National governments need 
no better model than is presented in the domestic ma» 
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nagement of a happy home, where a genial heart and 
generous hand, under the guidance of a discriminating 
mind and watchful eye, distributes good to all, but gross 
indulgence to none. The light of female intelligence is 
abroad ; may it shine from ‘ the hill and the valley,’ and 
assist in spreading sunshine everywhere. 

Celibacy, which perhaps improves none in any order of 
The 


poorer the people the more essential is marriage to their 


society, certainly deteriorates the humbler classes. 


happiness and moral character; especially in England, 
where, apart from domestic life, the spirit of neighbourly 
association is little known. 
fortune are not excluded from mixed society ; they have 


the refinements of polished life; perhaps they have the | 


resources of literature, and need be little less socially 
situated than the wedded; especially if they have hearts 
capable of adopting the offspring of others, and giving to 
the rising generation the interests uningrossed by any im- 
It is far otherwise with the uncultivated 
When the labourer rests from his toil, 


mediate object. 
and the poor. 
what are his resources, if he has no wife to welcome, no 
children to engage him? He either retires like a churl, 
or resorts to the alehouse, where he does not realize the 
scene that Goldsmith, with the charm that an elegant 
mind throws over all it touches, has described. The poor 
man may find oblivion to his daily care ; but it will scarcely 
be a sweet one; he may join the barber and the smith, 
but they will hardly prove the innoxious companions that 
assembled at ‘ Auburn ; 
be ‘ the coy maid’ of the poet’s fancy. 


’ nor will the maid he may meet 


Even yet more 
remote from companionship is the poor unmarried wo- 
man; she has no allowed place of public resort; and if, 
in the weariness of self and sameness, she becomes a spy 
upon her neighbours ; if she admit envy and discontent 


to her bosom, shall we wonder? Shall we not rather | 


weep over a state of being that has left her feelings to be 
perished or perverted ? 

It has ‘been judiciously said, that the unwedded are 
‘ often so from possessing in too high a degree the quali- 
ties most conducive to domestic happiness ;’ that ‘ the 
least refined and delicate minds are soonest satisfied in 


the choice of a partner, the most ready to repair the loss 
of a first love, by the substitution of a second.’ 1 would 
have old maids and old bachelors treated as hospitality 
treats the stranger; yielded the place of honour and the 
greater attention. They ought to be given credit for the 
affections they have not been allowed opportunities to 
evince, and receive the greater social kindness from the 
loneliness of their social position, Let us take a lesson 
from the honey-bird, which, ranging wood and wild, seeks 
ouly sweets, and we, like him, may often find a hidden 
hoard of honey. . 
M. L. G. 





The spinster and bachelor of | 


THE AMERICANS, 
[Resumed.] 


Dear Tatier, 

I am recalled to my travelling, bya very foolish 
notice of Mrs Trollope’s book, in the supplement of that 
most useful, praiseworthy publication, the ‘ Penny Maga- 
I am half tempted to treat it in the Mrs Candour- 
style in which it is written! but no; I will be as serious 
as the critic, and ask him if it is wise to ‘ regret’ it? 


zine.’ 


neither is her talent misapplied, nor can the book open 
any ‘ breach!’ This is turning the sweet fruit of heaven 
into poison by cutting it with a copper knife,—and then 
begging us not to eat! It is, in sober fact, giving a false 
consequence to the opinions of individuals; and invidi- 
ously tying up that liberty of thought which it affects to 
advocate. What is Mrs Trollope, or what am I, talking 
of America, to the nations? A clever, lady-like woman, 
tells us what she saw, and what she felt ; I believe strictly 
and honestly true: what then? the only question to ask 
is, are we amused? Do we sympathise with her? Can 
anything be more silly than reasoning on what medium 
Why, our own, to be 


‘ The men who smoked and spat might be honest 


we are to judge of other people ? 
sure, 
and industrious !’—Who says they were not? Good 
Lord, what childish stuff is this ? 
sit and look at each other like Quakers in a meeting- 
This is the 
very killing, squinting, monotony of cant: it is worse,—it 


Thus, then, we are to 
house, without even a spirit to move us. 


is wicked ; it creates ill-will, and points to angry feelings» 
lest, forsooth, we should make light of passing thoughts, 
and bear to be laughed at for spitting, or chewing, or 
calling things by new-fangled, queer, quaint names! The 
nonsense talked by such critics in England about her 
Oh! they 
Take care you don’t 
So, when an American store- 
keeper here in London affects to despise our orders, our 


book leaves indeed the Americans no choice. 
must be very, monstrously angry ! 
laugh. How shocking! 
arms, our King, and our ideas (like Cooper!) I am not 
to laugh at the good man; but straightway, be exces- 
Great Gods! the breach is 
A duck ina puddle is nothing te 
the dull fuss of these cockney writers !—writers, by the 
way, one and all (from the ‘ Quarterly ’ or ‘ Edinburgh,’ 
to the last yelping cub of the kennel, who follow on this 


sively angry at all America. 
made—is widened ! 


sore scent) not one of them are able to judge of the weak 
points of that work,—the really defective parts: or ra- 
ther, Mrs Trollope’s want of talent and knowledge te 
understand and appreciate the gigantic excellencies of 
too, are not real. She has 


America. Her colloquies, 
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trusted to her memory, and does not know how to make 
them talk.—(About the ‘ shift’ she hit it. —The Ame- 
ricans never say 4¢ for am and are, as our country people 
But these are minor defects, that only destroy the 
humour. No, hers is a want of knowledge of the great 
points of America,—her clippers, her exquisitely built 


and sailing merchantmen, her active commerce, her 


gigantic steamers, and the rate they ‘ walk the waters at |’ 


The beauty of her rivers, her oceans of forests spreading 
to the west, and inviting the axe of the (astonishing! ) 
twelve millions of enterprising and fast-breeding people, 
to cut into!—the beautiful white spices that rise where 
trees stood but as yesterday,—the sturdy bullocks up to 
their knees in clover, where but as yesterday the axe, cross- 
eut, maul and wedge, rang, through the deep impervious 
woods, These are the glories of America! not her laws, 
her customs, or her manners.. Her laws are English, her 
customs, and her manners. But how English? Aye, 
most sapient critics. How English? Why, very queerly 
English,—which it is no more harm for us to laugh at, 
and trace through the various and sometimes nice shades 
where they vary, than to laugh at our own caricatures ! 
Foreigners think them exactly alike; but the variety 
which we can feel and understand, tickles us ; and why, 
ye Maworms of manners, are we not to laugh? These are 
not serious points ; they are trifles which exactly constitute 
the amusing. Who but a solemn fool would think it worth 
while to reason about the matter, whether they are right 
or wrong, for calling a coachman a ‘driver,’ servant ‘a 
help” and getting on ‘progressing, calculating and 
reckoning, when we ‘ funcy’ or ‘imagine,’ or calling a 
great goose a ‘clever’ man, when we should say good- 
natured. The words themselves are all in Juhason! and 
when, by dint of changing the original meaning of English 
words, they shall have made a complete American 
language, it will be a most happy and proud improvement 
for America! at which we, must look extremely humbled 
and solemn—not laugh!—‘ laughing betrayeth pride of 
heart, yea, and vain glory.’ Ha, ha, ha! 

In fine, I contend that Mrs T. has done the states some 
service, in exposing those hypocritical canting wretches of 
tbe Revivals and Camp Meetings. I, too, saw the same 
goings on—{Here our lively correspondent enters into 
some details which might startle the more staid among 
our readers ; we therefore prefer omitting it.] 

But were I a senator, or in Congress, as an American, 
whatever fun it might be to me asa young rustic Tarquin, 
with an unsobered judgment, I’d take care to move those 
canting itinerants from the peopled States: they should 
rant by themselves in the Prairies of Missouri, and as a 





citizen of Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Pitsburg, or New 
York, no sanctified Cantwell should enter my doors, for 
There should 
be no sly gatherings of these godly scoundrels, to abuse 


tea drinkings with my wife aud daughters. 


the credulity, ignorance, and weakness of my women! 
This evil is getting so bad in America, that we may 
expect before long the general, or state legislatures will, 
must, check it. Mrs Trollope has been afraid to saya 
thousandth part of what she has heard or seen, or to call 
things by their proper names, of course, but ‘ex pede 
Hercules ? I know a young fellow, a real hard goer, 
who thought nothing of riding full tilt. through the back 
parts of any given state, in two or three days through 
paths and bye-lanes, flour hunting—perfect steeple chases, . 
(as other flour houses would start their under partners 
and prentices on the same scent; ‘ devil take the hind- 
most,’ for a sudden and jockeying shipment to Liverpool ! ) 
aye, what tales hath this. chap not unfolded, of /rolies 
and camp-meetings, and Methodist chapels! I find 
myself so far from the canal and Syracuse, that for the 
present I must wind up, by observing that Mrs Trollope 
has done more good to America by exposing these 
animals, than any little error she may have fallen into as 
to the intrinsic worth of one custom weighed against 
another of the old and new world, or an expression of 
disgust at what to us (while we have any idea of the 
words ‘ good breeding’) must be ridiculous and disgusting. 
ZeRO.. 





LADY M.’S PONY PHAETON. 
No. III, 


WESTON SUPER MARE. 
TO LADY SARA B. 


Wuar atriumph, my dear sister! you have~ really then 
so far conquered your repugnance to our ‘free and easy’ 
mode of travelling, as to express your anxiety to know 
how we speed. M. laughed heartily at your half hint, 
respecting the western Brighton; and desires 1 will tell 
you how it came to pass, that we are enabled to indulge 
your unwonted curiosity. *Tis .well for you, that two 
such able bodied pioneers, have smoothed the path for 
you, through these western wilds. Listen and be grateful. 

We were sitting then, in No. 8, at the otel, at 
Wells, planning our next day’s route, which was yet un- 
decided ; when, as | was poring over the map of Somers 
setshire, I exclaimed,; ‘Weston supgm Mare!’ What a 
delightfully strange ‘ outlandish’ name, for an English 
town; it sounds so classical too, so romanlegionish, that 
I have often wished to visit it; indeed, I used to say, I: 
would see it, ss well as the Pict’s wall,* which that dear 
indefatigable odd old Hutton explored_so minutely.’ 

‘To the roman wall,’ replied M., smiling, ‘ would be 


* The History of the Roman Wall, By William Hutton, of 
Birmingham, 
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rather a tedious journey, with our present travelling ar- 
rangements, it must be confessed; a jaunt to Weston, 
however, is easily accomplished ; and in three days we 
may be here again; but we must not start later than six 
to-morrow morning’ 

I had brought myself fairly into a dilemma,—the alter- 
native of encountering a chilly morning ride; or the dis- 
appointment of not visiting this town with a Latin name. 
I therefore demurred about the weather,—that sheet 
anchor of English conversation, in order to gain time, 
that I might weigh the two, and choose the lesser evil,— 
early rising being, in my estimation, one of magnitude. 

* Oh, you need not fear the weather, Julia,’ replied M., 
rising, and tapping the landlord’s barometer, which hung 
with its broad disk, tail uppermost, like a turbot, oppo- 
site my face; ‘ Here is the glass up two tenths and 
fifteen hundredths, since looked at dinner-time: it is 
within half a tenth of 30.’ added he exultingly. 

* Oh, then the journey is settled. I cannot hesitate, 
with all these hundreds im array in our favor, they sound 
so imposing, they ought to carry conviction.’ 

The next morning was brilliant, for this month of Sep- 
tember,—when we begin to think ourselves favoured, if 
the sun is able to look out at us, without the trouble of 
first clearing away a mist from before his bonny face ; and 
I was awaked with the 4rilliant news, by five o’clock. 
Pity me my chilliness, Sara, at that fearful hour! By 
six o’clock, however, wrapped up in as many boat cloaks, 
shawls, and chaise coats, furs, and Glocester boots, as 
would have sufficed Captain Franklin in his overland 
expedition. I caught myself fairly laughing at Fanny’s 
saucy curvettings, as we drove down the first declivity 
from the town. The long shadows of the trees stretched 
across the road, telling a sad tale of the sun’s altitude; 
and the copious dew on the grass and weeds, looked so 
like a dreary covering of hoar frost, that anticipations of 
winter crowded into one’s mind, and checked the propi- 
tious hilarity of starting. The beautiful morning, how- 
ever, soon lost its autumnal character,—the chill gave 
place to a genial warmth ; and we were all three quickly 
enjoying the glad feel of the merry sunshine. I always 
include our gentle Fanny in the trio; indeed, Sara, I 
long to make you acquainted her: she is so intimately 
connected with my delightful excursions,—her temper is 
so sweet, her docility so amiable, her instinct so acute, 
that I feel I dare scarcely confess how grcat a degree of 
fondness-I have for her. 

Our ride to Clifton was hilly; I must stop my narra. 
tive to inform you, that Clifton was once, you will scarcely 
believe it, as fashionable a fur niente spot, as Bath has 
been, as Brighton is: our grandmother here met Lord D. 
who would fain have been our grandpapa; his ruffles 
fluttered in vain, however, and poor Lady Elenor S— 
now inherits his gambling propensities. To Clifton then, 
shorn as it is of its once beamy splendor,—we wended 
our way; the ride is very hilly, and these low phaetons 
are so alluringly accessible, that we rather patronize a 
road, which will afford, as this does, an inducement to 
take frequent exercise, by quitting our seats, to walk up 
every steep hill. I suspect that Fan also loves the hills ; 
for one or other of her friends, on these occasions, is 
continually administering to her gratification, by purvey- 
ing tit-bits ofclover—blackberries—apples, taken expressly, 
wild chervil, (charophvilum sylvestre) and cow-parsnips : 
the latter is a succulent weed,* with fragrant stalks, and 
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rough indented leaf: it is very plentiful in the early sum- 
mer, and is the aliment which she prefers; and that low 
gentle murmuring whinny, with which she repays our 
attention, is so delightful Sarah; What an extraordi- 
nary and beautiful piece of animal mechanism is the 
upper-lip of a horse! How admirably adapted to the 
purpose of conveying every, the most minute particle of 
nourishment, into the mouth! Shut up as you are inthe 
carriage with a proportionate allowance of coachman and 
footman, you, my good girl, are deprived of many plea- 
sures, which you might enjoy; but I talk to the deaf 
adder when I talk to you on these subjects! Your good 
taste, however, will be gratified with my discovery, 
although you may wish I had left it to be made, and given 
to the world by my rivals Cuvier or Brooks. Seriously, 
I] have watched with intense interest the simple and effi- 
cient ‘contrivance,’ (as Paley says) of that mobile and 
sensitive machine,—tough,” yet delicate,—thick, yet tre- 
mulous as a summer leaf,—soft aad elastic, so as to de- 
fine and convey the smallest substances to the mouth, 
yet endowed with strength and firmness to resist the 
hardest food, uninjured,—possessing all the flexibility and 
utility of the elephant’s proboscis, with a thousand times 
its beauty! All these propertics have I delightedly 
watched, dear Sara, as, with a few blades of grass, or a 
bunch of currants on my hand, I have walked by the side 
of my pretty Fan. Oh it is a gracious privilege, which 
we are too liable to overlook,—the privilege of being 
enabled to admire the grand contrivances, the sublime 
wonders, the glorious adaptations of infinite wisdom, 
throughout the noble creation, in which we liye, and 
move, and have our being! It is, too, a surpassing boon, 
which can never be too highly appreciated, that of being 
endowed with hearts and minds susceptible of feeling 
reverence and admiration of the great First Cause. 


Clifton !—Yes, here is the same kind sun which glanced 
so cheerfully upon us at starting, still gladdening our 
senses with his presence, and pouring a flood of prodigal 
golden glory, over these stately scenes, before he va- 
nishes into his splendid drapery of clouds, to visit other 


realms. You have seen little of Clifton, so, while we 
‘take our ease at our inn’ we will ‘ prate of its where- 
about.’—* That will do,—the sofa is admirably situated : 
nay, a little nearer the window, if you please,—there.’— 
* Eve’s one star,’ with its glad grave eye, looks in upon 
us, with the benign aspect of an approving spirit. Its 
presence is like the hallowed calm,—the blissful feeling 
that pervades @ bosom which is at peace with earth and 
heaven. ‘ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon that 
bank,’ and tips the distant woods with dreaming light! 
What a magnificent rift is that in the cheeks of the lime- 
stone rocks; and how interesting it is, while gazing on 


5 


these stupendous monuments of Diluvial influence, to 
recal to our recollection, and to endeavour to realize the 
ingenious theories of Professor Buckland, on this sub- 
ject, in his able work, ‘ Religue Diluviane.’ 

I intend but to gossip a little of this beautiful village, 
and its peculiar localities—not to write a Clifton guide for 
your edification ; for, however ambitious I may be of 
achieving so able a work, | doubt my discursive and erratic 
disposition too much to attempt to guide my sister, or 
even Fanny. So to the guide books do thou devote thy 
time, fair saint, if thou desirest to know the tonnage of 
the vessels, analizations of the water, list of boarding 
houses, ‘ pony flies,’ &c. I would you had been with us, 
Sara, on that sweet evening! The summit of Clifton 
rock, on the Bristol side of the river Avon, is surmounted 
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by a plain round tower, which is at once a sea and land 


mark, and is in itself an object of peculiar propriety in | 
such a scene; all other buildings spoil the sublime sim- | 
plicity of the prospect, which Nature’s own tasteful hand 


has spread out around, in astonishing grandeur. Every- 
thing at Clifton, which owes its being to the petty talent 
of man, excepting this lonely tower, is in wretched taste ; 
nothing harmonizes with the grave; stately, and gigantic 
scenery: all looks meddling, dandyish, and paltry. 


Boarding-houses are perking in all the gaiety of green | 
paint, bay windows, landscape blinds, and glaring doors, | 


on the very edge of a mighty perpendicular rock, that 
seems to whisper an eternal and mysterious tale of a by- 
gone world ! 

Vain glorious, bustling steam boats, are daily paddling 


their gaudy freights, beneath those aged and stupendous | 
natural walls, that seem fit erections for the temple of a | 
Deity; while unwilling echoes are continually roused in | 


the melancholy woods, that fringe chose rocks, to repeat 
the fearful hootings and turbulent rumblings of vulgar 
clarionets'and drums! The gay and fashionable visitors, 
too, are out of place;—whether the men are dashing 
along the spruce turnpike roads, in all the pride of their 
stays and stanhopes—or the fair belles, with their French 
baskets and geolegical hammers, are chipping the adam- 
antine floor for specimens, in the full gaze of sneering 
idlers ;—all, even our eremitish selves, a// are intruders 
here, and out of keeping with the mighty scene. Let the 
loungers clatter over the pavement of Bond street—let 
even the venerable trees and spacious terraces of Kensing- 
ton gardens be given up to be the haunts of heartlessness 
and frivolity—let Brighton, Cheltenham, Bath, all be so 
devoted—spare me but Clifton ! 

Nature has a. character of countenance, adapted to her 
different circumstances, which she never changes: her 
laughing face is seen only in a gentle undulation of coun- 
try—flushed with waving harvests and pretty copse- 


woods ; her severe look is among wild and jagged rocks, 
and foaming torrents, and frowning forests old; and her 
majestic face is peculiar to such a scene as Clifton: not 
all the cheerful influence of a glorious mid-day sun, and 
clear blue sky, could convert the calm and sober aspect 
which she here displays, into that hilarious smile, which 
glances over the joyous vales and merry uplands of an 
open country. 

How did it happen, Sara, that Gilpin—our favorite, 
picturesque, but fastidious Gilpin — should have never 
beheld Clifton! What an unconscionable length have I 
made this gossiping letter! 1 expected to have chatted 
you fairly to Weston by this time ; but the seducing vil- 


lage, and my discursive pen, have conspired to keep you | 


on the road. If you still wish to hear.of our excursion, 
I will write again to-morrow. 

Accept for yourself and the Marquess my own and M.’s 
kind regards. Farewell!—I will not say au revoir—not 
even adieu, so entirely do I abominate the foreign patch- 
work with which our beautiful language is disfigured !— 


Farewell then. 
Thy affectionate 
JULIA. 








MARGARET; OR, THE DAUGHTER’S TRIAL. 


LETTER XXIX. 


London, . 
Dear Emt_y,—How monstrous it is that people whom 
we despise should have it in their power to vex us so 
completely—yet so it is. That tiresome, insignificant 
creature, Miss Mordaunt, discomposed me terribly this 
| morning; and, what was worse, the feeling that I ought 
_ not to have been disturbed (since I could have no possible 


interest in the matter) made me awkward and abashed, 
and [ could plainly perceive she enjoyed my mortification. 
I met her, for the first time since I have been in town, 
this morning, at the Duke of * * *, in my way to Lady 
Susan’s apartment, otherwise she would not have been 
admitted, as her Ladyship sees but a very few morning 
visitors, among which number Miss Mordaunt is not in- 
cluded ; but, as the servant unluckily delivered the mes- 
sage before her, that her Ladyship was quite disengaged 
and would be happy to see me, the intrusive creature 
availed herself of the opportunity to thrust in likewise 
After a vast deal of unmeaning discourse about fashion 
and fashionable parties, she turned suddenly round to me 
and said, ‘Oh, pray, Miss Campbell, when did you see 
Sir William Tyrrell?’ The abruptness of the question 
made me blush like a fool, but Lady Susan ,kindly an- 
swered for me, ‘ He accompanied us the other night to 
the Oratorio.’ 

Miss Mordaunt.—‘ Indeed! oh, he is a very gallant gen- 
tleman, I dare say; but for all his talk about morality, 
he is quite as bad as the rest, and lives openly with a 
kept mistress.’ 

(What could possess me, Emily? a sickly feeling 
rushed over my heart, and I felt ready to faint). 

Lady Susan.—‘O fie, Miss Mordaunt ; this is only 
scandal.’ 

Miss Mordaunt.—‘ No, upon my honour, he came to 
town expressly on her account; and not only took her 
from some obscure lodging, to live in the same house 
with him, but takes her out openly in hiscarriage. I met 
them this morning, as I came across the Park, and the 
little boy he has by this woman seated on his knee ; they 
had been, I suppose, to Colville’s, for the carriage was 
loaded with green-house plants.’ 

Lody S.—‘ You must be mistaken, for Sir William has 
no equipage of his own.’ 

Miss M.—‘ \ know he affected economy in that respect, 
and has even walked to London under pretence of giving 


' the money thus saved to some poor family ; but my dear 
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Lady Sucen, don't you know these creatures have great 
influence over men, and will lead them into terrible ex- 
and I am told he is so infatuated with her, that, 


as she is ill (likely to become a morn again, | suppose), 
be wraps her up carefully in shawls and cloaks, and )ifts 


penees ; 


her bhoself into the carriage; nay, he has even been 
known to leave a party at teno'elock, in order to carry 
her wp stairs to bed.” 

Lady 8.—* Oh, it mast be some infirm old woman, a 
relation, doubtless, whom he thinks it a duty to attend 
upon.’ 

Miss Mordaunt-— No, 1 can assure your Ladyship, 
for I stared hard at her, and she is both young and 
beautiful, very beautiful indeed ; just such a delicate 
and interesting woman as you see make a fool of these 
eccentric men. Lord, they never love a woman for being 
reasonable and well-informed, though they do preach so 
much about edueation when they are among blues’ (the 
malicious creature turned full upon me at the conclusion 
of this speech: it is evident she wishes to fasten that 
appellation upon me, because it has beceme a ridiculous 
soubriquet among ignorant pretenders to gentility). ‘ But, 
Lord, my dear,’ she went on, ‘ what ails you? you look 
as pale as your frock. Oh, if I had known this would 
have affected you so much! but men are all the same, 
only Sir William pretended to be such a pattern—he, he, 
he!—Dear, let me fetch you a glass of water, or some Eau 
de Cologne. Oh, I am so sorry now for you !’ 

Her pity had the desired effect. I recovered myself 
by an effort, and assured her I was one of these healthful 
reasonable creatures, such as the men did not love, and 
needed neither Eau de Cologne or anyth‘ng else to bring 
me to my senses. (Was this not silly of me, dear Emily ? 
my very pettishness in repeating her sarcasm, which I 
felt was levelled at my endeavours after bodily and 
mental vigour, proved that she had wounded my self 
love, and renders me liable to fresh attacks). Lady Susan, 
ever compassionate towards the failings of others, en- 
deavoured to cover my folly by adroitly praising a pelerine 
Miss Mordaunt wore, which completely drew her atten- 
tion from me, and whilst descanting upon its perfections, 
the carriage was announced for her Ladyship’s morning 
drive, with a message from her aunt, excusing herself 
from accompanying her niece, on the plea of indisposition. 
* Margaret,’ said her Ladyship, ‘the air of the park will be 
of service to you, for our London raking is too much for 
We wished Miss Mordaunt good 
morning, notwithstanding all her manceuvres to be of our 
party. Oh, how delicate is Lady Susan when alone! 
She took no notice of what had passed, but seeing me 


your sober habits.’ 
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lean my head against the side of the carriage, almost 
overcome with the pain of my throbbing temples, she 
pressed my forehead against her bosom, and embraced 
me tenderly. Unfortunately this kindness made me 
But I 
will strive against this weakness, if Sir William should 
Yet what is it 
to me? his words are as much at variance with truth, as. 
his actions from honour. Why, I have heard him declare: 
that beauty in a woman was secondary in his opinion to 
health, or rather, that the one could not exist independent 
of the ‘other—that youth and health were synonymous 
with love, and that sickliness might produce tenderness 
and compassion, yet generally served as an antidote to. 
passion ;—that real delicacy sprung from the mind, and 
not from bodily weakness. Alas ! alas!’ all men except 
Walter Campbell are deceivers; he alone is ever- 


kind, compassionate, and sincere. But ought Ito believe 
all Miss Mordaunt’s report? it is evident she has been a 


worse, and I wept like a child and a simpleton. 


indeed prefer such dollish sickly females. 


spy upon his actions, and that alone betrays such a 
meanness, as to warrant a doubt that her details are mixed 
up with malice and falsehood. And why should I feel 
such an anxiety? Alas, my dear Emily, it is a question I 
ask myself repeatedly, but never can answer satisfactorily. 
this 


Ewish it may be only my mortification at finding 
model of a man less than perfection. It is se natural to . 
admire virtuous deeds, and to-defend the innocent when 
assailed by envy and calumny. Gh, my dear friend,. 
should Sir William Tyrrell prove unworthy, would to 
heaven I had never quitted Provence. 

I feel so unwell, that although it is yet early, I must 
retire to bed, when I trust sleep will restore the scattered: 
spirits of your wretched and affectionate 

MARGARET. 








LOVE. 


Two love-sick youths, beside a stream, 
Found Cupid sleeping on his quiver, 
So waking him from out his. dream, 
They swore they’d throw him. in the river ;- 
And notwithstanding sad appeals, 
For pity to forbear such slaughter, 
They took him by the neck and heels, 
And threw him in the deep-laid water.. 


Love lighted on, but coultl not sink, 

His wings at once outstretched upheld him,, 
And as, towards the other brink, 

By gentle poweps the tide impelled him,,. 
Thus sang he to the wond’rers: Hear, 

Fair Sirs, if you could form no notion ;. 
That Love the highest walls can clear, 


Or cross the most extended ocean. 
G. C——n. 
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THEATRICALS. 


Haymarket. 
‘WE went to the theatre last night, prepared to find Kean 
in a good vein, having heard in the morning, from a warm 
friend of his, that he was“ gloriously well.’ We were 
mot disappointed. He has been lying by to good pur- 
pose ; and there is.altogether a freshness about his acting 
which a few months since we little dreamed of again wit- 
nessing. Last season, he played, to our apprehension» 
with great intellectual vigour; but physically there was 
too often a sort of mist weighing him down, which de- 
tracted greatly from the effect of his acting, on the minds 
of his audience generally. {n all his performances there 
were gleams of his former brightness, and in some in- 
stances he shone through an entire performance: but 
taking the season throughout, there was more cloud than 
sunshine. We are afraid the recollection of the compa- 


rative inefficiency, and perhaps the exaggerated reports 
of it, had some influence.on the state of the house last 
night, which certainly was not such as we should have 
expected on the first night of the reappearance of one 
who still leaves all rivals at an immeasurable distance 
behind him. 

On his entrance he was warmly greeted by waving of 


hats and clapping of hands. Criticism on Kean’s Richard 
the Third has been worn nearly threadbare; and it is 
not easy to find new terms to express one’s satisfaction 
at seeing fine things best done, when they are done as 
they have been done a hundred time’s before. The scene 
with King Henry affords some striking opportunities for 
the display of that venomous, adder-like feeling which 
fills the breast of Richard. With what a hellish con- 
sciousnes of his security in crime does he mock the good 
but weak-minded old King, after the latter has mildly 
triumphed over his son’s murderer, by retorting on him 
the simile of the trembling bird. Glo’ster, with all the 
coldness and malice of a fiend, replies in asort of half 
soliloquy, until the last line, in which he smilingly watches 
the agony he causes,— 

‘Why, what a peevish fool was that of Crete, 

What taught his son the office of a fowl, 

And yet, for all his wings, the fool was drowned.’ 

The whole scene is well deserving of a criticism ; it 

should be studied in Kean’s acting by all who aspire, at 
some future period, to play Riehard worthily. But we 
must get over our ground more speedily; in order to 
which we must only name a few of the most striking 
passages. The courtship of the Lady Anne—a scene of 
fine acting—acting in the stage sense —the ar¢ of acting ; 





for in this part Richard goes out of himself, and assumes 
a character te gain a purpose; and so dexterously does he 
manage this, that his dissembling is obvious to all but the 
victim of his flattery ; his subsequent exultation after his 
success with the lady, ‘Shine out, fair sun,’ &c.—his 
allusion to his own powers of dissimulation, and self- 
congratulation on them, ‘ For I can smile and smile, and 
murder while I smile.? The scene in which he fastens 
Buckingham to his interest by promises and flattery ; and 
to speak of but one more, the scene in which he quarrels 
with his wife. This has always sruck us as one of the 
most perfect specimens of the science of acting. Our dis- 
gust at the intense wickedness of the man is swallowed 
up in admiration of the masterly skill of the actor. 

Younge, from Drury Lane, played Henry VJ, upon the 
whole with judgment, but we thought him occasionally 
too boisterous. After a sacrifice of this sort to the good 
pleasure of the gods, we have noticed that an actor is, apt 
to make wrong emphasis in the lines which follow. He 
does not readily recover from the shock he causes him- 
self. We do not mean to apply this remark particularly 
to the actor just named. 

Miss Smithson, the favourite of the Parisians, rather 
disappointed us in Queen Elizabeth; there is not much 
in the character, it is true; but for that -very reason it 
ought to be played with simplicity. Miss Smithson, on 
the contrary, adopted the elevated style, the style which 
confounds a departure from the manner of everyday life 
with dignity. We doubt whether Paris is a good school 
for an English actress. 

Covent GarpEN. 
We looked in to see how Miss Ellen Tree was going on 
in Juliet, and found the house full to overflowing. This 
young lady makes a very handsome Romeo, and accounts 
for Juliet’s love very satisfactorily. The early part of 
the performance we did not see, and therefore can only 
guess at its merits. In what we saw, we liked best the 
more impassioned parts, those in which Romeo, by feelings 
of uncertainty, is excited into paroxysms almost of: 
phrenzy. The part in which, forgetting that he has 
taken poison, he is in extacy at finding Juliet revive, was 
good, but the horror which comes over him afterwards, 
when he feels the working of the poison, was better 
still, and the dying scene was cleverly and strikingly 
managed, Romeo and Juliet falling together. The scene 
with the Apothecary was comparatively tame. At the 
close of the play the applause was immense. After 
repeated calls, Miss Ellen Tree was led forward, and 
received the felicitations of the audience. Comus was 
the afterpiece; so that the names of Shakspeare and 
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Milton appeared together in the same bill,—a conjunction 
not easily to be parralleled—the personifications of the 
various riches of nature and of first-rate natural powers, 
refined and elevated by artificial cultivation. 


PLAY-BILLS. 

In Mr Collier’s ‘ Annals of the Stage,’ a work of great 
research, and very complete in its information upon all 
subjects connected with the theatre, we find, that before 
the invention of printing, the performances used to be 
announced on some day before, by sound of trumpet, and 
that after bills were introduced, they, at first, contained 
neither a list of the characters nor the names of the actors. 
At what time the bills assumed their present shape is not 
ascertained, but Mr Collier inserts a copy of one, which 
shows that it must have been remote. We trans- 
cribe it. 

* By his Majesty’s Company of Comedians, at the New 
F Theatre, in Drury-lane. 
‘This day, being Thursday, April 8th, 1663, will be acted 
a Comedy, called 
THE HUMOUROUS LIEUTENANT. 
The King ‘ ° “ - Mr Wintersel. 
Demetrius Mr Hart. 
Selevers (Seleucus | Mr Burt. 
Leontius Major Molun. 
Lieutenant Mr Clun. 
Celie (Celia) Mrs Marshall. 

* The play will begin at three o’clock exactly; Boxes 
4s.; Pit 2s.6d. ; Middle Gallery 1s. 6d. ; Upper Gallery ls.’ 

The above play is one of Beaumont and Fletcher’s, which 
was revived some years since at Covent Garden theatre, 
Mr Young playing Leontius with considerable effect. 
These bills, it was the custom to stick on posts; whether 
small bills were so early as this sold at the doors we do 
not know. The following quotation from Taylor’s (the 
water poet) ‘ Wit and Mirth’ alludes to the practice 
punningly :—7 

‘ Master Field, the player, riding up Fleet street, a 
great pace, a gentleman called him, and asked him what 
play was played that day? He (being angry to be stayed 
upon so frivolous a demand) answered that he might see 
what play was to be played upon every post. Icry you 
mercy (said the gentleman) I took you for a post, you 
rode so fast.’ 

It appears that the names of tragedies, for greater dis- 
tinction, were ordinarily printed in red ink. 

We may add, that these early bills had nothing in 
them of the puff official ; nothing about the reception of 


a piece or an actor; this soon got noised about among | 





those who took an interest in the subject; the practice 
introduced in later times, at the sacrifice sometimes of 
truth, and generally of good taste, is an ill mode of resort- 
ing to the trumpet. 








THE SEASONS. 


The seasons four, I ever trace 
Distinctly seen in mortal’s face : 
For Spring is in the laughing eyes 
Of infants, bright as azure skies ; 
And summer on the lips of those, 

Whose honey has not turned to gall, 
By drinking from the cup of woes, 

That later ever comes to all : 
And Autumn is on manhood’s brow, 

With here and there a mark of care; ' * 
And Winter, with its dazzling snow, 

Is on the old man’s silv’ry hair. 

G. C—n. 








Theatrical Register. 


Performances Commence —At the Italian Opera, on Tuesday, at 4 past 
%: the doors are opened one hour before—Drury Laue—Covent * 
Garden—Olympic—C ity —7.— Queen's—Adelphi—New Strand—j be- 
fore 7.—Surrey—Sadler’s W ells—4 past 6.—Coburg—} past 6. — The 
doors are opened half an hour bejore the time of commencing. 


For JUNE 5th and 6th. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
The Hunchback —Tartar Witch and the Pedlar Boy. 
Guy Mannering—John of Paris. 


ADELPHI. 
Mr Mathews at Home! when he will have the honor to publish 
the Third Volume of his Comic Annual for the Year 1432. 


NEW STRAND. 
Damp Beds—Midas—The Four Sisters—John of Paris. 
Speculatioa—The Weathercock, with other Entertainments. 


QUEEN’S. 
Englishmen in IndiamA Roland for an Oliver — The Wreck 
Ashore. 


SURREY. 
Masaniello—Billy Taylor—Piedmontese Alps. 


ASTLEY’S. 
Mazeppa, or the Wild Horse—Scenes in the Circle—Chevy 
Chace. 


NEW CITY. 
Isaure — Pay for Peeping — Oliver Cromwell — Black-Ey'd 
Susan, 
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